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SEGRETERIA DI STATO 
DI SUA SANTITA 
No. 84956 


Dal Vaticano, 21 Novembre 1929 
Rev. mo P. Abate: 


Sono pervenuti a Sua Santita 1 tre volumi con- 
tenenti « numeri dal Novembre 1926 all’ Ottobre 
1929 della Revista di Apostolato liturgico ‘‘Orate 
Fratres!”’ 





Il Santo Padre vivamente si comptace che, con- 
tinuando le gloriose tradiziom benedettine, da co- 
testa Abazia di §. Giovanni st espanda un alito di 
vita diretto ad elevare la pieta dei fedeli riconducen- 
dola alle pure fonti della Sacra Liturgia. 


Nell’ augurare al movimento la migliore mésse 
dt frutti, il Pontefice ringrazia dell’ omaggio, ed im- 
parte a Let, Rev. mo Padre, ed a quanti le danno ope- 
ra nella sapiente redazione della Rivista, l’ Apostolica 
Benedizione. 


Mi é caro dirmi nella circostanza 
di V. P. aff. mo nel Signore 
P. CARD. GASPARRI. 


REV. MO. PADRE 
P. ALCUINO DEUTSCH, O.S.B. 
ABATE DI S. GIOVANNI 
COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 




















OUR PAPAL LETTER 
The Vatican, November 21, 1929. 


Right Reverend Father Abbot: 


His Holiness has received the three volumes containing the 
numbers from November 1926 to October 1929 of the review 
of the Liturgical Apostolate, ““Orate Fratres.”’ 


The Holy Father ts greatly pleased that St. John’s Abbey 
ts continuing the glorious Benedictine tradition, and that there 
is emanating from this abbey an inspiration that tends to elevate 
the piety of the faithful by leading it back to the pure fountains 
of the sacred liturgy. 


Wishing the movement a most abundant harvest of fruit, 
the Sovereign Pontiff thanks for the expression of homage, and 
imparts to you, Right Reverend Father, and to all who collabo- 
rate with you in the publication of the review, the Apostolic 
Blessing. 


I take pleasure on this occasion to call myself 
Yours most devotedly in the Lord, 
P. CARD. GASPARRI. 





o 

HE present issue of Orate Fratres was about to take 

its last trip to the press when we were made the 

; happy receivers of the above letter of His Holiness. 

| Sweet words to our ears and hearts! In the joy we 

Geen) felt, one thought was uppermost—to share it at once 
with our readers. 

It was November 11 when Dom Alcuin Deutsch, the father 
of our monastic family, had a private audience with the Holy 
Father. He presented the first three volumes of Orate Fratres to 
His Holiness, who glanced about in their pages and expressed 
his pleasure at the undertaking they represented. When Father 
Abbot returned to Collegeville a few days before Christmas, he 
found the above letter awaiting him. 

More than three years ago, when the first issues of O. F. 
were about to appear, speculations were rife on the probable suc- 
cess of our venture. In the meantime the grace of God has given 
the increase to our humble efforts, and the expanded Volume 
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OUR PAPAL LETTER 


Four gives visible expression to the growth of the liturgical apos- 
tolate in our country. Under these circumstances the Papal Letter 
comes just at the right moment. Not that there was any hesitation 
regarding the apostolate among the friends of the liturgy; much 
less anything like absence of hopes for the future—quite the con- 
trary! But the Pope’s words give a touch to the work that must 
be the joy of every apostle zealous for the cause of God in His 
Church. They are an added joy where hopes already ran high; 
they are a high encouragement where courage was not lacking; 
they give rise to that added assurance and eager zest that every 
true leader calls forth in the breasts of his devoted followers. 
What touches us most intimately is the simple warmth of the 
Holy Father’s words. It is a simple statement of a sincere wish 
and expectation that the work we have been doing and are con- 
tinuing to do be blessed with abundant fruit in the Lord. 

This it is above all that called forth joy in our hearts. Our 
readers needed no formal statement of high approval of our gen- 
eral aims and work; yet they will rejoice with us at the generous 
good wishes of the Holy Father in regard to it. 

Yet, we also feel it our duty to issue a kindly warning to 
all our friends. The Papal Letter was issued after an examina- 
tion of the three volumes that were presented to the Holy Father. 
It was issued on the strength of the aims and spirit of our work 
as reflected in O. F. It is therefore an expression of approval of 
our general efforts. But it must not be taken for more than it is. 
Above all it would be fatal to depart from the vigilant caution 
that we have always exercised by reason of our convictions, and 
that we have always tried directly and indirectly to impart to our 
readers. The Papal Letter must not be considered and must not 
be pointed to as an approval of everything that anyone has chosen 
to connect with the liturgical movement, or of any individual 
interpretation of what the liturgical apostolate entails. An excess 
of enthusiasm is always dangerous; it is more liable to err by its ex- 
cess than not. Hence our word of caution in this regard, a cau- 
tion that, far from lessening our present joy, will rather tend 
to preserve it undiminished both for ourselves and for our readers. 


THE EDITORS. 
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EVENING AND TWILIGHT 
THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY TO SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
NTRODUCTORY. The four coming Sundays end- 





ing with Septuagesima may at first glance give the 
impression that here, if anywhere, is a jumbled ar- 
ray in which one can only with great difficulty find 
order or sequence. 

But the liturgy is never a confused jumble. Nor is the litur- 
gical year a mere chaos of feasts and Sundays. From day to day, 
Mother Church gently but firmly directs our steps through her 
annual course of practical religion, not in an aimless, disorderly 
way, but rather in a somewhat methodical manner. At the same 
time she does not make her method too visibly felt. It is this 
order, this method, that we must first briefly recall to obtain a 
clear perspective of the liturgy of the approaching Sundays. 

The liturgical year has two great central feasts, two bright 
lights, the Nativity and the Resurrection, which are two different 
reflections of one and the same eternal Sun and Light of the world. 
Taking Christmas and Easter as two immense risings of this Sun, 
we can figure the entire liturgical year as two vast days which 
embrace the whole of time. 

In the evening preceding the first, Advent looms up from 
afar, symbolizing all of history from the creation of the world 
to the birth of Christ. Advent is shrouded in darkness; it is the 
long night of waiting in the Old Testament for the coming of the 
Prince of Light and Peace. It bursts forth finally in the wee hours 
of Christmas morning with gladsome peace and holy joy, whose 
exuberance ceases only with the feast of Epiphany. Christmastide 
passes rapidly, and the Sundays after Epiphany, now at hand, are 
but the late afternoon and evening of the Christmas cycle. 

I. EVENING: CLOSE OF THE CHRISTMAS CYCLE 


The Sundays after Epiphany, which form the closing scenes 
of the Christmas act, should be viewed in their relation to the 
mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of God, for upon this 
mystery the entire cycle of Christmas is concentrated. Later on, 
in the Easter cycle, we celebrate the mystery which contains the 
reason why Christ became man, the redemption of mankind. In 
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EVENING AND TWILIGHT 


the Christmas cycle we commemorate His coming into this world 
to establish His kingdom of light, to manifest Himself first as 
God-made-man (Christmas day), then as Man and God, as di- 
vine King and Ruler of the world whom all nations must adore 
(Feast of Epiphany). Thus the humanity of Christ is stressed 
more on Christmas Day, but His divinity and heavenly kingship 
receive particular emphasis on Epiphany, for in celebrating His 
humanity the Church does not wish us to lose sight of His divinity. 

It is true that many do not consider the Sundays from the 
third to the sixth after Epiphany as having a character strictly in 
harmony with the Christmas cycle or even with its closing part, 
the time after Epiphany. Still, upon glancing at the Gospel read- 
ings, which are the traditional keynotes of the Masses for these 
Sundays, we cannot but note that the Christmas-Epiphany theme 
of Christ’s divinity and heavenly majesty continues to be devel- 
oped on each succeeding Sunday.’ 

Indeed, in these Sunday we have a rather beautiful texture 
of mysteries surrounding the King of Heaven—a mystical tapestry, 
as it were, which grows larger from Sunday to Sunday and on 
the last day of the Christmas cycle is drawn down before us, 
cutting off the shining light of Christmas and leaving us in the 
sombre twilight of Septuagesima. 

We first see the King of Light in possession of His kingdom 
and seated upon His throne ‘‘on high,’’ arrayed in all the bril- 
liancy of His eternal power (first Sunday after Epiphany). God 
Himself, through John the Baptist at the river Jordan, gives ‘‘tes- 
timony that this is the Son of God’’ (Octave day of Epiphany). 
He is the King of Peace (Collect) who ‘‘manifested His glory” 
(Gospel) by His first public miracle during the wedding feast at 
Cana (second Sunday). 

The chanted parts for the last four Sundays after Epiphany 
are then the same for each Mass. Taken together they neatly sum 
up what is to follow. They invite all to ‘‘adore’’ Him who ‘“‘reigns”’ 
(Introit) and who “‘shall be seen in His glory’’ (Gradual), who, 


1 It is only when one of these Sundays is transferred to the time after 
Pentecost that its liturgical connotation necessarily changes—which goes to show 
also how pliable and capable of adaption the liturgy is in the mind of the 
Church, 
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being “‘the right hand of the Lord,” “hath wrought strength’”’ 
(Offertory) through His actions and words (miracles and doc- 
trines), showing forth His divinity and causing all to “wonder at 
the things which proceeded from the mouth of God’’ (Commun- 
ion). It goes without saying that the leitmotif of this entire sea- 
son after Epiphany is adoration of Christ the God-Man, as the 
Introit ‘‘Adorate Deum’’ of the last four Masses indicates. 
The Gospel of the third Sunday after Epiphany continues 
that series of miracles, begun on the preceding Sunday, which 
manifest the divine power of the King who “‘reigns’’ over the 
very laws and elements of nature. ‘““And Jesus, stretching forth 
His hand, touched him (the leper), saying: I will. Be thou made 
clean. And forthwith his leprosy was cleansed . . . And Jesus 
said to the centurion: Go, and as thou hast believed, so be it done 
to thee. And the servant was healed at the same hour’’ (Gospel) 
The King has turned Physician and very unpretentiously heals 
two of the most dreaded maladies of nature, leprosy and paralysis. 
We pray with the Church that He may “‘graciously look upon our 
infirmity and, for our protection, stretch forth the right hand of 
His majesty’’ (Collect). To overcome our infirmities St. Paul 
cautions us: “Be not wise in your own conceits . . . Be not over- 
come by evil, but overcome evil by good” (Epistle). We shall 
then be prepared to “frequent these great mysteries’’ of the King 
with ‘‘sanctified bodies and minds’’ (Secret and Postcommunion). 
In the Mass assigned to the fourth Sunday, the last of the 
miracles for the time after Epiphany is related. ‘“Then rising up, 
He commanded the winds and the sea, and there came a great 
calm’’ (Gospel). This stupendous fact makes it clearer than ever 
to the disciples, and now to us, that He is really the Son of God. 
Since, however, the fourth Sunday this year falls on Febru- 
ary 2, a word must here be added on the feast of the Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin." The Sunday Mass is only commemorated 
and its Gospel is read in place of the usual last Gospel in the 
Mass of the Feast. The Purification is at the same time the feast 
of the Presentation of our Lord in the Temple. It was on the 


1A complete explanation of the liturgy of the feast of the Purification will 
be found in Orate Fratres, Vol. II, p. 65, and Vol. III, p. 72. 
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EVENING AND TWILIGHT 


; fortieth day after the birth of our Lord that Mary, in obedience 
to the Mosaic law of purification, took her divine Child to the 
temple in Jerusalem, in order to offer the customary gifts of sacri- 
fice for herself and her First-born. It is also called Candlemas Day, 
because candles, which signify the humanity of Christ, are blessed 
and carried in procession to recall the journey of Mary to the 
temple where also the promise made to the aged Simon was ful- 
filled, ‘‘that he should not see death before he had seen the Christ 
of the Lord.’’ Having received the Child in his arms, Simeon then 
prophecied in turn: “‘A light to the revelation of the Gentiles, 


Pi and the glory of Thy people Israel’’ (Gospel). This well known 
, antiphon, sung over and over again during the distribution of the 
; candles, gives us one of the principal motives of the feast. 
2 The shining brightness of Christmas now fades. With the 
feast of the Purification the calendar of saints specific to this cycle 
5 comes to a close, and in the calendar of the seasons we now con- 
! tinue our journey. The fourth Sunday after Epiphany gave us the 
r last of the series of miracles manifesting the divinity of Christ. 
f Into this sturdy warp of miracles is now woven a rich woof of 
1 divinely threaded parables which, by their distinctively prophetic 
- character and divine doctrine give us final proof of their Author's 
ll divinity. The King of Light enthroned on high is now the divine 
g Teacher of mankind, prepared to show by His doctrine that He 
% is the Son of God, the true Light of the world. 
e On the fifth Sunday after Epiphany He teaches us, through 
>, the liturgy, concerning His kingdom. Despite the cockle sown by 
at | the enemy, it will continue “to grow until the harvest’’ (Gospel), 
or until the end of time. In its growth this kingdom or “‘household”’ 
d. of God is to be kept in His “‘unceasing goodness’ (Collect), 
-" united in “‘charity, the bond of perfection,’’ its members in the 
- meanwhile exhorted “‘to do all, whatsoever they do in word or 
= in work, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Epistle). 
he In the Mass for the sixth Sunday (this year celebrated on 
st the Saturday before Septuagesima) He continues to tell us of 
he His kingdom. The Church, like a grain of mustard seed, will 


spread to the utmost ends of the earth; or, like leaven, it will in 
the course of time transform the whole of mankind (Gospel). 
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II. TWILIGHT: OPENING OF THE EASTER CYCLE 

We stand at the portals of the great Easter cycle, which is 
to take us through the grim realities of life and death to the glori- 
ous triumph over death unto eternal life in heaven. As we pre- 
pared during Advent for the coming of Christ at Christmas, so 
we prepare during Lent and Passiontide, but much more at length, 
for the final rising of the Lord on Easter and His glorius departure 
on Ascension Thursday. Before entering upon the austere fast and 
penance of Lent we must be put into the spirit and mood of Lent. 
This is done during the three weeks of Septuagesima, Sexagesima, 
and Quinquagesima, commonly known as the season of Septua- 
gesima, during which Christ, the divine Preacher, exhorts us to 
fasting and penance. 

Septuagesima Sunday draws back the curtain that conceals 
darkness within, only a faint glow of the coming Resurrection be- 
ing visible in the distance far beyond. The three weeks of pre- 
Lenten preparation are therefore fittingly described as the late 
evening twilight ushering in the dark and sorrowful night of Lent 
and Passiontide before the Eternal Sun rises in glory on Easter 
morning. The Mass and Office of Septuagesima Sunday begin the 
introduction to Lent in full earnest. Man groans under the weight 
of sin (Introit and Lessons of II Nocturn). He has resisted the 
kingdom of light and now cries for “merciful deliverance” in deer 
but just affliction for his sins (Collect). Though he comes to the 
lord of the vineyard, the king whose light he has spurned, as late 
as the eleventh hour (Gospel and Lessons of III Nocturn), he 
does not come in utter despair. The Lord is his “‘refuge’’ (Introit). 
He will again strive to “‘run in the race . . . that he may obtain 

. not a corruptible . . . but an incorruptible crown’’. He will 
“chastise his body and bring it into subjection’, so that he may 
not like so many of the Israelites have received Baptism in vain, 
or “eat the same spiritual Food and drink the same spiritual 
Drink’’ as his brethren, and nevertheless be displeasing to God. 

“Out of the depths I have cried to Thee, O Lord: Lord, 
hear my voice’’ (Tract). Such is the spirit of Septuagesima. It is 
the twilight that will ultimately lead to the triumphant festivi- 
ties of Easter. ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O. S. B. 
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COMMUNION AT MASS 
I. THE MIND OF THE CHURCH 


HE voice of Pope Pius the Tenth called on all the 

, members of the Mystical Body on earth to come to 
4 i Christ frequently, nay even daily, in the sacrament 
y of the Eucharist. They were to do this not merely 
as a profession of faith, or to give to Christ that 
honor which is due to Him as their God and Savior, but also 
to unite themselves intimately with Him.They were, by frequent 
communion, to make Christ their own, in order that He may be 
their all. T’o be convinced that the invitation of the saintly pontiff 
has been heeded, one need only attend our churches in the morning 
and observe the large numbers of the faithful approaching the 
holy table. 


The frequent reception of Communion is very widespread. 
But there is a great divergence regarding the time of receiving. In 
many localities the faithful who wish to communicate are obliged 
to do so outside of Mass, because they have not the time to attend 
the whole Mass or even a portion of it. In many praishes the cus- 
tom has arisen of not distributing Communion during Mass, but 
only before. Hence, even those who remain to assist at the entire 
Sacrifice receive holy Communion before it begins. In convents 
especially such a practise is by no means infrequent. Inquiries re- 
veal a score of reasons which are given to justify this situation. 
The principal excuse seems to be the fact that many sisters wish 
to make a longer thanksgiving, and wish to use the time of the 
Mass for this purpose. They plead the fact that duty calls them 
away soon after the completion of the Mass, and that therefore 
they have little or no time for thanksgiving after Mass. As a 
result, their meditation or some other exercise of the spiritual life 
takes place before holy communion, and often serves as a prepara- 
tion for it. Another common practise is to receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ in the Mass, but after making a ‘‘preparation’’ 
by reciting from a prayerbook some collections of prayers that 
have no reference to the Mass which the prospective communicant 
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is attending. The Mass then becomes a mere occasion for one’s 
private preparation for communion. 

What is the attitude of the Church regarding such customs 
and methods of receiving the Eucharist? The legislation of the 
Church indicates definitely that we must ever keep in mind the 
fact that communion belongs to the Mass, that it is an integral 
part of the Sacrifice. The very fact that she permits the distribu- 
tion of communion only in those places where Mass may be said, 
already shows that we must regard the two as very intimately 
united (Rit. Rom. Tit. IV. cap. 1, no. 18). But since the 
Church is ever anxious to be of service to her members, she allows 
the Sacrament of the Altar to be distributed either before or after 
Mass,but only for a reasonable cause (Rit. Rom. Tit. IV. cap. 2. 
no. 11). This is a capital point. One often wonders whether 
there are reasons which justify the faithful in presenting them- 
selves for holy communion outside of holy Mass. Are priests to 
blame if some communicants receive outside of Mass without 
sufficient reason? Not entirely; a priest knows that a reasonable 
cause is always to be presumed whenever the faithful approach 
for communion outside of Mass. Hence a priest cannot, at the 
actual instant, refuse to give holy Communion to such people 
even though the sufficient reason may be wanting. Canon Law has 
the same regulation: “‘Holy Communion is to be given only dur- 
ing those hours of the day when the celebration of the Holy Mass 
is allowed, unless there is a good reason to give it at other times 
of the day’’ (cf. canon 867, par. 4.). A decree of the Congregation 
of Rites restricts this still more by stating that a priest clothed 
in sacred vestments may not distribute the Sacred Species before 
a solemn Mass, a high Mass or a conventual Mass. During such 
Masses, however, communion may be distributed. This clearly 
gives us the mind of the Church on the point. 

In reaction against the abuse of the privilege of receiving out- 
side of Mass, some zealous souls have advocated the total abolition 
of distribution before Mass. But can one rightly expect a person 
who is not able to assist at Mass, or who can be present for only a 
part of it, to refrain from receiving the divine Food of his soul? 
This would be zeal without understanding. St. Augustine says: 
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COMMUNION AT MASS 


“Since you sin daily, partake daily of the antidote to sin’. The 
Eucharistic Food is necessary to continue, strengthen, and increase 
the life of grace in us. ‘““‘Amen, Amen, I say unto you; except 
you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His Blood you 
shall not have life in you. He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh 
My Blood hath everlasting life’ (John 6, 54-55). But what is 
to be said of those who, although assisting at the complete Sacri- 
fice, receive Communion before holy Mass? There is no divine 
positive law to receive during the Eucharistic Sacrifice. But it is 
the only logical thing to do, and it has been the mind of the 
Church from her earliest days, to say nothing at present of other 
reasons. 

Numerous evidences are afforded us that in the early Church 
the Christians never assisted at Mass without receiving the Sacred 
Species. TTheApostolical Constitutions states very clearly regarding 
the Sacrifice: ‘“‘And when the oblation has been made, let every 
rank by itself partake of the Lord’s Body and precious Blood in 
order, and approach with reverence and holy fear (1. II. L VII). 
Again in 1. VIII chap. 13: “‘And after that, let the bishop par- 
take, then the presbyters, deacons, subdeacons, readers, singers, and 
ascetics, and then of the women the deaconesses, the virgins, the 
widows, then the children and then all the people in order, with 
reverence and godly fear, without tumult. Let the bishops give the 
oblation saying, the Body of Christ; and let him that receiveth 
say, Amen. And let the deacon take the cup; and when he gives it, 
say, [he Blood of Christ, the cup of life; and let him that drinks 
say, Amen.” 


This same teaching was observed in the second century, for 
St. Justin the Martyr speaking of the Sacrifice states: ‘‘There 
is then brought to that one of the brethren who is presiding, bread 
and wine and a cup of wine mixed with water; and he taking 
them, gives praise and glory to the Father of the universe, through 
the name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, and offers thanks at 
considerable length for our being counted worthy to receive these 
things at his hands. And when he has concluded the prayers and 
thanksgivings, all the people present give their assent by saying 
Amen... And when the one presiding has given thanks, and all 
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the people have expressed their assent, those who are called deacons 
by us give to each of those present bread and wine mixed with 
water over which the thanksgiving was pronounced . . . And this 
food is called among us Eucharistia (the Eucharist) of which no 
one is allowed to partake but the man who believes that the things 
which we teach are true and who has been washed with the wash- 
ing that is for the remission of sins, unto generation, and who 
is so living as Christ has enjoined’’ (Apol. c. 65-66). 

When the Church was no longer persecuted, daily commu- 
nion began to fall into abeyance. The mendicant orders, endeavor- 
ing to restore the more frequent reception of holy Communion, 
instituted the practice of distributing the Eucharist outside Mass. 
Mass thereby lost much of its atmosphere of sacrifice in the esti- 
mation of the people, and the idea of holy communion as a sacri- 
ficial banquet was almost entirely lost. 

Fortunately, a change was brought about in the sixteenth 
century by the Council of Trent, which went to the root of the 
evil. ‘““The holy Synod desires that in every celebration of Mass 
some of the faithful should take part, not only by devoutly as- 
sisting thereat, but also by the sacramental reception of the Eucha- 
rist, in order that they may more abundantly partake of the fruits 
of this holy Sacrifice’ (Sessio 22, cap. 6). In our own day 
Leo XIII, in his last great legacy to the world, his Encyclical 
on the Most Holy Eucharist, says concerning the Decree of the 
Fourth Lateran Council (Cap. 21, regarding Communion once 
a year): “It has always been the desire of the Church that at 
every Mass some of the faithful should be present and should 
communicate.’’ Then the Pontiff quotes the above statement of 
the Council of Trent. Canon Law also regulates this practice 
when it says: “The faithful should be admonished according to 
the decrees of the Holy See, to receive the Eucharistic Bread fre- 
quently, even daily, and those who assist at Holy Mass should 
not only communicate spiritually, but be prepared to receive in 
reality our Lord in the holy Eucharist (Canon 863). ‘““To assist 
at Mass without communicating is a kind of mutilated action” 
(Lefebvre, Catholic Liturgy, p. 79). Fenelon remarks that a 
kind of violence is done to the Sacrifice of Christ, when we unite 
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COMMUNION AT MASS 


ourselves with the priest in offering it, without also uniting our- 
selves with him in receiving holy Communion. 

The Pope of the Eucharist, Pius X, who was ever anxious 
that the faithful should share and offer the Mass with the priest, 
says in his cathechism: ‘“The most suitable of all manners of 
attending Mass is to offer it together with the priest, reflecting 
on the Sacrifice of the Cross, and receiving holy Communion.” 
The synod of the Archdiocese of Cologne in 1922 urged those 
who had the care of souls, to encourage their people to participate 
in the prayers of the Church and to partake of the sacrificial ban- 
quet after the communion of the priest. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Church wishes the faithful 
to receive during Mass. But with this we have not touched upon 
all the issues raised at the beginning of this article. What about 
those who habitually receive during the Mass but feel they must 
make a “‘preparation’’ of their own, apart from the sacrificial 
action of the Mass? Such persons take their prayers from the 
standard books of devotion; prayers that may be beautiful in 
themselves, but which have no connection with the Mass the 
prospective communicant is attending. For such persons the Mass 
is objectively the occasion for the confecting of the Sacred Host, 
and subjectively it is little more than the occasion for saying 
preparatory prayers of their own choosing. Their communion is 
then a private act, having no connection with the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Do the pope, bishops, and priests have a “‘preparation’’ of 
their own for holy communion during the Mass? Not at all! 
They say the beautiful prayers which the Church prescribes as a 
preparation for the reception of the Body and Blood of our Lord. 
Why should the faithful separate themselves from the hierarchy 
in this? The “‘custom of reciting various acts of devotion is cer- 
tainly good and laudable; but does it represent the highest grade 
of perfection and efficacy, and does it preserve us from the mechani- 
cal routine to which our nature is so prone? There is question 
here of substituting for these prayers, often beautiful indeed, but 
at times abounding in morbid sentimentalism which is certainly 
nearly always of private inspiration other prayers—those namely 
of our Mother Church, whom the Holy Spirit guides and governs, 
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those which are taken from the Sacred Scriptures, and are by the 
liturgical use made of them adapted to the understanding of all 
the people’ (Caronti, The Spirit of the Liturgy, p. 78). Com- 
munion must again be looked upon as the Sacrificial Banquet; and 
hence the proper prayers, whenever possible, are those of the Sacri- 
fice. ‘‘Do not pray in the Mass; pray the Mass,’’ was the exhorta- 
tion of Pope Pius X. No prayers can compare with the liturgical 
texts of the Mass as a preparation for holy communion. 

In the next article of this series, there will be a comparative 
analysis of the so-called prayers of ‘‘preparation’’ for communion 
with those of the Mass. It will be the first answer to those who 
think the ‘‘preparation prayers for communion’ should be said 
in preference to the prayers of the Mass. 


BEDE SCHOLZ, O. S. B. 
Collegeville, Minn. 
(Conception Abbey) 


“The basic idea that preserves the soul grounded in 
the liturgy and living the mysteries of God, in its atti- 
tude is the conviction: 

“It is not I who must do all by myself; Christ 
gives Himself to me. I belong to Him as a member of 
His mystical body: I was born of Him, was incorpo- 
rated in Him; I remain united with Him during my 
lifetime; I belong to Him for all eternity. All salvation 
and all holiness come to me from Him. The action of 
His grace is for my soul the most basic, essential, im- 
portant fact; but I must and will take up Hts grace with 
my whole soul and co-operate with it, just as a healthy 
arm at once acts out every command directed to it from 
the head.” —ABBOT HERWEGEN. 
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THE BOND OF PERFECTION 


HERE is nothing in the Mass more apt to pall on the 
unthinking than the constant iteration of the Domi- 
nus vobiscum. It is heard like a refrain from the first 
move of the celebrant toward the Altar until the be- 

: ginning of the Gospel which brings the whole rite 

to a close. There is not a turn in the progress of the Mass to 

which it does not lead the way. Might not even the well-disposed 
weary of it? Why need it be repeated so often?’ 


In his old age, St. John the Apostle was asked a similar 
question about his unvarying admonition: ‘My little children, 
love one another.’’ The answer that he gave will do now to make 
clear the Church’s purpose in requiring us to exchange greetings 
so often at Mass, again and again in the self same words: Dominus 
vobiscum—Et cum spiritu tuo.’ The beloved disciple said to his 
complaining flock: “‘It is the precept of the Lord, and if that only 
be done, it is enough.’’ This may seem like overstating the value 
of fraternal charity, but if we look through the inspired writings 
of the New Testament, we shall find that the last of the Twelve, 
and the Church after Him, have not mistaken the mind of Christ. 
A new commandment I give unto you that you love one another 
. . . He that. loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law . . . This 
commandment have we from God, that he who loveth God love 
also his brother. The record of our Lord’s will is clear. And if 
there was a time when He declared it with particular emphasis 
it was when, at the Last Supper, He was making Himself the 
Gift of gifts to us in the Sacrifice of the New Law. When, there- 
fore, we come together to carry out His word, Do this in com- 
memoration of Me, should we not feel obliged to reproduce as 
perfectly as possible the moral atmosphere of the Upper Room? 
Then if ever we ought to have and to show ‘a constant mutual 





1 The Dominus vobiscum (always with the same response) is said eight 
times. The exception by which a bishop says Pax vobis after the Gloria is due 
to the phrase et in terra pax at the beginning of the prayer. For centuries the 
Gloria might be recited only by bishops, except on Easter Sunday when priests 


also might recite it. When the Gloria is not said or sung, a bishop must say 
Dominus vobiscum before the Collect. 
2 The Lord be with you—And with thy spirit. 
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charity’. That is ‘the bond of perfection’ by which we are made 
one with God as members of His Son. 

By this shall all men know that you are my disctples, if you 
have love one for another. Dare we draw nigh to our divine 
Master in the mystery of His love without being willing to act 
as His disciples? The need and the duty of mutual love among 
men He never desisted from teaching by word and example. It is 
the one debt of which no one may ever lawfully hope to be quit. 
‘Who is my neighbor?’ asked the man of the Law. ‘Anyone who 
needs the help that you can give’, was the substance of our Lord’s 
reply. And when He came to give the greatest proof possible of 
His love for us in the giving of Himself, He demanded in return 
that we have love one for another. It is surely most fitting, then, 
that all through the Mass (which is the perennial renewal of His 
giving) the holy place of sacrifice should resound with our response 
to His injunction that we be one in Him and for His sake. 

But Jesus said: This is my commandment that you love one 
another as I have loved you. He not only tells us what to do, but 
how to do it. Many sorts of attachment there are that are given 
the name of love. Some of these are becoming and commendable 
in their appointed season and measure; they may be ennobled by 
God’s blessing and made holy. But others only gratify a passion- 
ate craving to work out some base impulse of selfishness without 
thought of God’s honor or anybody’s good. The love that is to 
unite us to our Lord and to one another in the offering of sacri- 
fice must be of the holiest. No social relation is altogether right 
unless God is its middle term, the bond of union between those 
concerned. Only those love well who love through Him. Our li- 
turgical greeting is a shield against the greatest danger to the soul 
of man, the love of the creature rather than the Creator (Rom. 
1, 25). It is worthy of the children of God. By it all seek for 
one another the kingdom of God and its justice, with absolute 
confidence that in fellowship with God every other blessing will 
surely be included. 

This is the faith delivered to the saints of the Old Law and 
the New. J will be with you, was the most that God could prom- 
ise to those whom He was pleased to honor as special executors of 
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THE BOND OF PERFECTION 


His will and legatees of His bounty—Abraham and Moses and 
the prophets of old, Mary and all the apostolic band in the age 
of the Messias. God is what He has; to see His glory is to be 
placed over all His goods. If He be with us, there is nothing more 
to be desired; every place becomes a gate of heaven (like Jacob's 
resting place at Bethel), each of Time’s broken moments merges 
with the endless Now of love divine. All that God wills to 
do for mankind has been summed up by Himself in one Word 
that is Himself—Emmanuel, God with us. God is charity, and 
where charity is it works mightily; if it does not, it is not.’ 
From the Gospel’s joining of the prophecy, They shall call 
His name Emmanuel, to the Angel’s word, Thou shalt call His 
name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins, we may 
learn the inner meaning of the Dominus vobiscum. God's two- 
fold pledge of presence and effective mercy had already been clearly 
revealed in Isaias 8, 9 and 10 (a warning to the godless) : Gird 
yourselves and be overcome; take counsel together and it shall be 
defeated; speak the word and it shall not be done; for God ts 


with us (in the Hebrew, Emanu-El). In our liturgical good 
wishes, we beg for one another what the prophet promised, and 


what the mystery of the Word made flesh has brought within 
the reach of all. When the Redeemer had come, what pledge did 
He make to those who in future ages would come together in His 
name? Not, ‘I will hear them and help them’. He had something 
to offer that would mean all that and more: J will be there in 
the midst of them. To us, as to the Apostles striving through the 
night against a stormy sea, comes the word of assurance: Fear 
not; be of good heart; it ts I. 

The Church’s part in the holy Sacrifice is not a haphazard 
collection of pious phrases. Everything in it is arranged with care- 
ful regard for its meaning and purpose. This is strikingly true of 
our ritual salutation, which is used in connection with the offer- 
ing of collective prayer and the giving out of the Gospel.” Whether 


1 St. Gregory the Great: Hom. 30, in Evang. 

2 This greeting may be given in public worship only by those ordained 
through imposition of hands and the giving of the Holy Ghost; that is, by 
bishops, priests, and deacons. Though their official prayers be said in solitude, 
the Dominus vobiscum is used to mark the prayer as that of the Church universal, 
whose prayer is always worthy to be heard by God (St. Thomas). 
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we address ourselves to God in prayer or hearken to His word, He 
must be in us to will and to accomplish or all is void of super- 
natural worth. Without Me you can do nothing, Jesus said when 
He officiated visibly at the first Mass. He must loose our tongue 
that we may speak aright the language of His heavenly court; He 
must open our ears that we may heed the call to penance and to 
life once it is heard. God is the only way to union with Himself. 


That the celebrant should kiss the place of sacrifice, or lay 
his hands thereon, before giving us this greeting as a call to prayer, 
is not an insignificant matter of form. The altar is Christ our Lord 
in symbol; the sacred stone is graven with the five cross-emblems 
of His mercy and hallowed with the oil of consecration in token 
of His ineffable dignity: its solidity images unfailing power to 
save. The word of the priest we must understand as coming from 
the Heart of Him who descends into our “gifts of brotherhood’” 
to pervade and transform the lives of all. Its echo sounding from 
the lips of the faithful prepares them to “approach the approach- 
ing God.’” 

The Church would be destroying itself, if it were to put 
anything else in its prayers before the presence of God. It must 
long to be one with its Life. That is why the Church keeps us 
repeating at Mass the holy refrain by which our mutual love is 
made one with the love of God for His own sake. The end of 
the whole mystery of sacrifice is the presence of God among us 
and in us. If I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you; but if 
I go, I will send Him to you. It was decreed that our Lord should 
go only by way of the Cross. No Passion, no Pentecost. So it 
was at the Last Supper; so it is in the Mass. Through the one 
Sacrifice alone comes to us the Gift of gifts, God with us. Why 
should not that blessed prospect show continually in the prayers 
of Holy Mass? 

To have God with us is to be under His control. We draw 
nigh to Him not by the steps of the body but by the affections 
of the heart. Where He is He must rule according to the manner 
of His presence. God is in all created things as maker and owner. 


2 St. Optatus (a. 400),De Schism. Donat. L 6.— St. Greg. Naz., Or. 28. 
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THE BOND OF PERFECTION 


As such He holds all under the iron laws of nature. Without our 
advertence or choice He is also the ever-present Judge of whatever 
we do. But He has not made it instinctive in us that we should 
love Him. ‘‘How easy it is for man to desire all manner of things 
from the Lord, and yet not desire the Lord himself.”"* God will 
not live or reign in any of us as the object of love unless we seek 
Him in complete submission to His will. ‘““Think of thy God as 
saying to thee: Correct thyself; disgorge this greed (of lesser 
goods) ; drink deep of holy love; ask Me for myself.’’* God is as 
a friend only in those by whom He is freely loved, and He is 
loved only by those who obey Him. Jf any man love Me, he will 
keep my word and my Father will love him, and we will come 
and make our abode with him. That our prayer for this blessing 
should be voiced as an interchange of good will only heightens 
its supernatural beauty and its power with God. 


What do we children of the Cross need so much as that our 
mutual wish become a fact? How deeply we ought to cherish those 
simple and familiar words! Let it be our delight to repeat them. 
They bless our every gathering for the holy Feast with the divine 
sweetness of the first Mass. They bear in them the substance of 
the first Priest’s prayer: Holy Father, keep them in Thy name, 
that they may be one as we also are... I in them, and Thou 
in Me, that they may be made perfect in one, and the world may 
know that Thou hast sent Me and hast loved them. Why should 
we not cry without ceasing, to be held fast in ‘the bond of per- 
fection?’ 

RICHARD E. POWER. 

Springfield, Mass. 


Cag PAX CHRISTI 
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1 St. Aug.: On Ps. 76.— St. Aug.: Sermon 311. 
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IF I BE LIFTED UP 
AN ESSAY ON THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


VI. OF THE OFFERTORY 


HE Mass of the Faithful begins with the Offertory 
and ends with the end of Mass. Of this there are two 
great divisions just as there are two divisions in al- 
most every prayer. And these two parts correspond 

i] in movement and direction to that peculiar character- 

istic of all prayer. But here in the Mass of the Faithful the move- 

ment to and from God is more sublime and perfect, more beauti- 
ful and more grand than anywhere else. For the Mass of the 

Faithful is like the rainbow spanning the earth and reaching to 

Heaven. It is like the triumphal arch, summing up in itself all 

other prayers, all other offerings, all other personal and particular 

sacrifices. Here are all things brought to a Head in Christ. “If I 

be lifted up I will draw all things to Myself.’ 

The upward movement begins with the Offertory and ends 
with the doxology just before the “Our Father.’’ This may be 
divided into the Offertory itself and the Consecration. The Offer- 
tory begins with the Offertory antiphon and ends with the Secret. 
The Consecration is the Canon beginning with the Preface, and 
ending with the doxology before the “Our Father.” 





The Offertory is merely the act or process of taking bread 
and wine. At the Last Supper Our Lord “‘took bread into His 
holy and venerable hands.’’ The Offertory is the act of the Church 
re-enacting that act of Christ. 


In olden days Catholics had a much greater and truer appre- 
ciation of their part in the Sacrifice of Christ. They realized in 
their lives the fact that their part in the Sacrifice of the Mass was 
a tremendous privilege and a happy duty. They knew that Our 
Lord offered Himself—all He is and all He has—upon the Cross 
and that He continued that offering of Himself in the Mass. And 
they knew that one reason for that continuation was so that they 
could take part in the Sacrifice; so that they could, with and in 
Christ, offer themselves (all they were and all they had) to God. 
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IF I BE LIFTED UP 


They saw in the bread and wine symbols of themselves. 
They came to Mass bringing their gifts of bread and wine (and 
other things). At the Offertory they came in procession to the 
altar, presenting their gifts at the altar. They knew that the giver 
always went with the gift, that they were actually bringing them- 
selves to Christ. The gifts they brought were the elements of the 
Sacrifice. The bread and wine were consecrated; and presently they 
came once more to receive their gift from God—-Holy Communion. 

At that time the prayers for the offering of bread and wine 
were not in the Missal. But they were not needed because the 
action of offering by the people expressed the offering of them- 
selves much better than words. 

In the course of time this custom became impractical and 
fell into disuse. But the custom of taking up the collection at the 
offertory is still the old custom in a different guise. Money, which 
could purchase the elements and everything else necessary for the 
Sacrifice, took the place of the procession. 

But the meaning of the procession was preserved in the pray- 
ers. Now instead of the offertory procession we have the offertory 
prayers which express the same meaning for us as the procession 
did for our forefathers. 

In the Offertory there are three things offered—bread and 
wine and ourselves. The priest holding the bread on the paten in 
a position of presentation offers the bread for himself and all who 
are present and for all the faithful both living and dead. 

Then there is the prayer for the pouring of wine and water 
which we will discuss later. Then we, the priest and ourselves, 
offer the chalice of salvation for our salvation and for that of the 
whole world. Notice especially that it is we who offer and that 
it is offered for the whole world. “If I be lifted up I will draw 
all things to myself.” 

Then immediately bowing down in a posture of humility 
the priest prays, and we pray with him, that since we are humble 
in spirit (not proud) and contrite of heart (sorry for our sins) — 
that we ourselves will be received by God and that our sacrifice 
(the part we have in the Sacrifice of Christ; i. e., the offering of 
ourselves) may be pleasing to God. 
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These three things, bread and wine and ourselves, we offer 
to God in the first part of the upward movement of the Sacrifice 
of Mass. We come bringing our gifts, and our gift includes the 
one who gives it. The Sacrifice of the Body of Christ bears with 
it the sacrifice of ourselves. And we come praying that God will 
cleanse our hearts and our minds so that we will become less un- 
worthy of that tremendous privilege and that happy duty. 

O° 





VII. OF THE PRAYER FOR THE POURING OF THE 
WINE AND WATER 


There are several things one should know in order to appre- 
ciate the beauty of the Mass. One of these things is the nature 
and effect of sanctifying grace. Recall that a sacrifice is something 
given to God which has the quality of making the one whe gives 
it holy. That is what sanctifying grace does;—it is a gift that 
makes us holy and pleasing to God. 

I know of no better way to learn about grace than by cominy 
to understand the prayer for the pouring of wine and water. Of 
all the prayers of the Missal there is none that expresses the mean- 
ing of grace like this one. And the Church has known that for 
ages, for she has it said every day by her children. 

“O God, who in a wonderful manner didst create human 
nature, and ennoble it, and in a more marvellous manner hast 
renewed it, grant, that by this mystical union of water and wine, 
we may be made sharers in His Divinity who was made sharer 
in our humanity, Christ our Lord.” 

Almost every prayer in the Missal begins by addressing God 
the Father as this one does. Our Lord told us to say “Our Father’ 
when we pray and so the Church has always been very careful 
to pray in that manner. ‘“‘O God, who in a wonderful manner 
didst create human nature.’’ That refers to our first parents. They 
were made in a manner which should make anyone wonder at 
them, whether he be an evolutionist or not. No matter how man 
was made—as he is now he is wonderful. The mind of Shakespeare 
wondered at him. ““What a piece of work is man. How noble in 
reason. How infinite in faculties. In form and moving how express 
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IF I BE LIFTED UP 


and admirable. In action how like an angel. In apprehension how 
like a god. The beauty of the world. The paragon of animals.’ 

“And did ennoble it.’” The nature of man is a sufficient theme 
for a great deal of wonderment. But man made super-natural is 
sufficient theme for a great deal more wonderment. That which 
made the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals, noble was 
sanctifying grace. It gave him a nobility which no one in his right 
senses would think of comparing with the nobility we know on 
earth. For it did not make him the son of a count, or prince or 
even a king. It made him a son of God. It did not make him 
capable of falling heir to a title and a kingdom. It made him 
capable of falling heir to the kingdom of Heaven. 

You all know the story of how our first parents discarded 
that nobility, of how they lost it for themselves and all their 
children by committing sin. 

‘“‘And in a more marvellous manner hast renewed it.’’ The 
manner in which God renewed or made human nature over again, 
after the fall of original sin, was more marvellous even than crea- 
tion and the original gift of grace. It is sufficient theme for uan- 
ceasing wonderment because that gift of grace was gained for us 
by the life and death of the Son of God made man. 

This first part is the upward curve of the arch of this prayer. 
With the word “‘grant’’ we have come to the keystone of the 
arch. The first part directed our attention to God and to three 
great and marvellous things God has done: creation, the first grant 
of grace, and the Redemption. The part of the prayer which fol- 
lows flows downward to us. The word “‘grant’”’ introduces the 
petition. 

“That by the mystical union of this water and wine’. . . 
As these words are said the priest pours a few drops of water 
into the wine which is in the chalice. The water and the wine 
are united, and the union is called ‘‘mystical’’ because it is what 
it is—a union of wine and water—and because it stands for some- 
thing else. The water stands for human nature and the wine 
stands for God. So just as the water and wine are united, just 
so are men united to God by grace. Such is the effect of grace 
that we are united to God after the manner of the union of the 
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water. As closely as that. The water and wine are united so closely 
in the chalice that it is almost impossible to separate them. Men 
in the state of grace are united so closely to Christ, that is, the 
Church, that it is almost impossible to separate them. The only 
Way one can separate himself is by committing a mortal sin. The 
water and wine are united in the chalice. Men and Christ are 
united in the Church. The water in a sense becomes wine. Men 
in a sense become God. The union of water and wine is a material 
though a very close union. The union of men with God in Christ 
is a spiritual and also a much closer union. 

“‘We may be made sharers in His divinity who was made 
a sharer in our humanity.’’ The second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity was made a sharer in our humanity when He was made 
man. The effect of that is to raise human nature to share in His 
divinity. Such is the manner of the marvellous renewal of human 
nature. And it is just as marvellous that men should share the 
life of God as it is that God should become man and thus share 
the life of men. St. Augustine says the reason Christ became man 
was so that men might become God. Sanctifying grace gives man 
supernatural life, it makes him a living branch of the True Vine, 
it makes him a member of the Mystical Body of Christ, it makes 
him a son of God, it makes him a partaker of the divine nature, 
it makes him a sharer in the priesthood of Christ so that he can 
co-offer the Sacrifice of the Mass, it makes him not unworthy of 
receiving holy Communion. 

There is one more consideration. Every single person is united 
to God in Christ in the manner just described. But men are not 
united as so many single persons bearing a relation to God but 
none among themselves. They are united in a community. There 
is a common bond between them. Because they are united to the 
same One (Christ) they are united to each other. It is as if Christ 
walked along the way of life holding each of His children by the 
hand. All those who are in the state of sanctifying grace are the 
children that He holds, so to speak, by the hand. Those whom 
He holds by the hand comprise the Church. That is a figure of 
speech designed to show a spiritual fact by means of a material 
picture. Actually the union is more real, more profound than that 
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IF I BE LIFTED UP 


because it is a spiritual union. The Church is the Mystical Body 
of Christ and those in the Church bear the same relation to Christ 
as the members of a body bear to the head, and they have the 
same intimate relation to each other as the parts of a body have 
to each other. 






























Words, so you see, fail to express the depth of the mystery. 
Such is the greatness of the gift that we are distressed at either 
understanding or expressing it. “If I be lifted up,’’ He said, “‘I 
will draw all things to myself.” 


PAUL C. BUSSARD. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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“The Liturgical movement ts not a question of the 
language employed in the services nor of the develop- 
ment of Gregorian chant. Its true aim must be a per- 
meation of the faithful by the meaning of the liturgy 
in general and of the single sacred rites, in order that 
the faithful may live the year in the spirit of the divine 
ministries and of the admirable liturgical thought of the 
Church. The liturgical movement cannot do away with 
religious instruction, nor be the only school of Catho- 
lic ethics and ascetics. But liturgical instruction belongs 
to the integrity of Catholic education. It is therefore nec- 
essary to put the liturgy within reach of all in such a 
manner as to make tt understood by all. It is necessary 
to illustrate its beauties so that all may love it. This 
means to explain the thought of the Church hidden in 
the rites in such a way that all may be imbued with it 
heart and soul.” —CARDINAL HLOND, PRIMATE OF 
POLAND. 


CASUAL COMMENT 
III. ADVERTISING OUR WARES 


E are in an age of advertising. Never has any period in 
the history of the world seen such a flood of adver- 
tising let loose upon the suggestible human mind as 
today. There are persons who see in this, on the one 
hand, a sign of the rapacious intent of ‘business’ to 
bend all wills to its way and its sway, that is, to the increase of 
its own pocketbook, and, on the other hand, a sign of the feeble- 
ness of ordinary man, who seems to be helpless once the adver- 
tising copy has struck his eye and left its mark upon his mind. 
For him to see and to see again means to dig into his pocket and 
respond. But is it only a sign of his great suggestibility or his 
gullibleness? Advertising is highly successful; and it must be high- 
ly remunerative, else it would not ‘pay to advertise’. Behind it is 
all the knowledge of human nature that the recent but feverishly 
active science of experimental psychology has been able to acquire 
and reduce to system. It is a new weapon, used with telling force 
and often with unscrupulous mind, on the man who has not yet 
built up a successful defense against the new attack. 

But the philosophy behind it all? What is the nature or spirit 
of advertising, if it has any? Is its central idea, to bend to your 
wishes the people that read, to make them desire what you want 
them to desire; or is it to get them to do what is right and proper 
for them to do? In this question we are going beyond mere busi- 
ness advertising, or advertising of economic goods. And we are 
going beyond the effect that the advertising aims to attain back 
into the ideas behind its very way of dressing itself. For advertising 
is expression, and behind all expression lies not only a person 
who expresses, but also a philosophy of life, an accepted view 
of things. 

Our day is not a day of the full appreciation of the beauties 
or even the spiritual significance of our Catholic worship. To many 
Catholics the official worship of the Church is not a thing well 
known or a thing appreciated at its true value. Nevertheless, one 
looked with some hope and consolation at the crowds that attend 
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ADVERTISING OUR WARES 


Holy Week services year for year. Here, at least, there seemed to 
be a remnant of true appreciation for the dramatic character, the 
impressiveness, of the liturgical worship of the Church. Yet, ap- 
peals are made for the sale of goods on the very plea of the tedious- 
ness of just this part of the Church’s yearly drama of her life 
in Christ! 

Thus we read in regard to a certain play that has to do with 
the subject of Holy Week: ““The play speaks better to many than 
poorly executed Tenebrae or the, to some, tedious services of Holy 
Week. It has become in certain American parishes an event as 
regular as the observance of the Three Hours Agony.” 

We wonder what prompted the insertion of the saving phrase 
‘to some’. And we dare not ask ourselves what the full implica- 
tions are that conceal themselves but poorly in the above words. 
Do the Tenebrae lack appeal because they are poorly executed; 
and if so, why are they poorly executed? Why are the services of 
Holy Week tedious to Catholics, if the common consent of tradi- 
tion acknowledges them to be eminently rich in dramatic character? 
Why should we not be able, with our perfect technic for ‘putting 
things across’, succeed with something that in its inherent nature 
is so full of possibilities of appeal? And, again, has the devotion 
of the ““Three Hours’’ come to be the model regular observance 
of Holy Week in the Catholic Church? It would almost seem so. 
For in an advertisement by a most reputable and Catholic press 
we read the following about the “Three Hours’ devotion, published 
in book form by that press: 

“. . . This book is indispensable if the full impression is to 
be produced by this, the most solemn of all our Holy Week Ser- 
vices. You may be confident that every worshiper will want the 
book if it is on sale at the door .. . Paper, 32 pages. 10¢ a 
ae 

Since when is the ‘“Three Hours’ devotion “the most solemn 
of all our Holy Week services’’? Who dares call it that? Can there 
be any excuse for such an un-Catholic statement—least of all an 
excuse resting on the desire to sell a book? Since when are the 
extra-liturgical, unofficial services held in our churches the most 
solemn services of our worship? What is there behind such state- 
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ments? Or rather, what is it that should be there but is, alas, sadly 
lacking? How did the lacuna arise? Is the ignorance culpable or 
not? It is surely, beyond all doubt, astounding. And furthermore, 
what is indicated by the fact that such statements pass unchal- 
lenged, are gulped down whole and entire, without the least ma- 
laise or indigestion? 

A news item not so very long ago told us of a function in 
the American church of Rome: “‘Liturgical Stations of the Cross 
were held in the Church of Santa Susanna, Saturday. Solemn High 
Mass was celebrated in the morning. In the afternoon there was 
a liturgical procession which concluded with Benediction with a 
relic of the Cross . . .’” No comment needed here! But why not 
similarly elevate the ‘““Three Hours’’ by calling them liturgical? 
If this is not to be thought of, how dare we raise them far above 
the liturgical services of Holy Week? 

In one of our largest cities, in a church fairly new and quite 
correct beyond the average church building, the following adver- 
tisement was to be seen regularly in the vestibule: 


(Name of the Church) 


Hours: Masses, Sundays, (Hours given) 
Masses, Holidays, (Hours given) 
Baptism, 2 p. m. 
SEATS, 10¢ 


CONTRIBUTE TO CALENDAR COLLECTION 
LOAN SOME OF YOUR MONEY TO THE PARISH 


In this bulletin notice the last three items were writ large in 
comparison with the rest, and the emphasis was unmistakable. 

“How fortunate,’ thought I, “‘that the more important as- 
pects of churchgoing need not be emphasized in this parish!’’ It 
reminded me of a complaint made at the liturgical congress at 
Turin last year. There a speaker lamented the necessity of posting 
a notice at the entrance of the churches to tell the people that the 
first salut upon entering the church should be to the tabernacle 
and not to secondary shrines. How correct! The right emphasis 
in the right place, and the most essential thing first and foremost, 
should be our universal rule. 
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ADVERTISING OUR WARES 


In the above church entrance advertisement the three items 
referring to money somehow grated on one in their brutal way 
of thrusting themselves to the fore. Was there really no place 
here, or no need for inserting with equal prominence: “Don’t 
forget to attend Mass on Sundays’’? Many persons visited the 
church during week days, and many visitors daily admired the 
beautiful structure, especially the interior. The sign was not mere- 
ly a reminder to those attending the Mass on Sundays. It spoke 
aloud to the many visitors of the meaning of the holy edifice. 
Why not then have it say something about the better attendance 
at Mass on Sundays? From Africa such a poster reached us one 
time. Barring details, it contained the following ideas: 


“The best way to attend Mass is to use the Missal. 

“On the right of this bookrack are missals and other books 
containing the prayers of the Mass, and books of explanation. 
They are for sale at the following prices .. . 

“On the left of the rack are other missals and books of Mass 
devotion. They are for your use. Borrow them gratis for the Mass, 
use them and return them to their place for others to use.” 


There was proper Catholic emphasis! No danger of its be- 
ing misunderstood by the uninformed or the malignant! How 
much better that, than a certain printed notice distributed by a 
pastor with the best of intentions. It was entitled ‘““‘How to At- 
tend Mass’, and mentioned how by telling the people: ‘‘Rise when 
the priest enters, then kneel, stand at the Gospel, etc., etc.’’ There 
was no further word about the devotional side, the praying of the 
Mass—but it avas before the renewal of the idea of participation, 
and there can be no doubt about the intention that lay behind it. 

Can we doubt the intention behind the money poster? No, 
God forbid! And still, who can deny that ‘money talk’ always 
grates and is so easily misunderstood? When shall we learn to 
emphasize the essentials, ‘in season and out of season’’ and to 
seek first the kingdom of God also in the proportion of efforts 
we put to the different aspects of our worship? Experience shows 
that nothing will help to increase its secondary activities as much 
as working to intensify the essentials. Teach the Catholics the 
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sublime privilege and dignity that is theirs to exercise through 
active participation in the Mass, as co-offerers with the priest, and 
teach them that the visible offering made at Mass is the external 
expression of their giving themselves to God in the sacrifice of 
Christ, and they will al! give in proportion to their good will 
and their abilities, even if no “‘money sermons” are ever delivered. 
How well the old Christians knew the meaning of the offering, 
and how generously they gave out of the fullness of their hearts! 
From their offerings, brought in person to the altar at the Mass, 
came the materials of the Sacrifice, the support of the ministers, 
and the support of the poor. They gave of their own generously 
because they gave to God and His poor, it was truly for them 
an offering of themselves to God, a sacrifice of their own to join 
to that of Christ. 

What a commentary on our times that we call this offering 
to God a “‘collection’’! How correctly we often ask: ‘For whom 
is the collection this time?’’ For the custom has sprung up in some 
dioceses that the first Sunday collection of the month ‘“‘goes to 
the pastor’. It is not for the “support’’ of the pastor; his sup- 
port comes from the church treasury. It is not that the pastor is 
poor and needy in spite of his salary (which is often small 
enough) .—The current notions on the “‘offering’’ given at Mass 
are seen well enough in the fact that the people give more gener- 
ously when the collection is for the pastor than when it is for 
God—but we have gone beyond the topic of the advertising of 
religion, and had better stop! 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 





1 See the article by Father Busch “The Offertory Collection”, O. F., Vol. II, 
p. 141. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
A LENTEN PASTORAL 


(The first installment of the Lenten Pastoral, 1929, of His Lordship, Msgr. 
Harscouet, Bishop of Chartres.) 


p EAR BRETHREN :—Formerly the bishops wrote to 
their flocks at this season of the year to inform them 
of the exact date of Easter. This Christian feast, based 
upon the Jewish rite, takes its date from the changing 
aspects of the moon. It must be determined uniformly 

and precisely for all the churches. For a long time now the exact 
dates of the calendars have been so universally accessible as to dis- 
pel all doubt on the part of the faithful. But bishops are none the 
less obliged solemnly to address their flocks on this occasion. Year 
after year they announce the coming of Easter; for this, the cul- 
mination of the liturgical year, is to remind all the faithful of 
their duty to perform the essential act of a Christian life, parti- 
cipation in the Paschal Sacrifice through holy Communion. 


This ecclesiastical precept, founded on divine right, remains 
unchangeable. The apostolate may vary in its conditions and in 
its means, but it must lead to the Eucharist. Up to a certain point 
Catholic action adapts itself to the social and economic conditions 
of the times; the ecclesiastical ministry should make use of lay 
helpers and, moreover, direct its own action in such a way as to 
address itself successfully to the various classes of souls. Hence all 
the more reason for very carefully keeping ‘the family of God’ 
united in the same spirit and devotion—‘‘una sit fides mentium 
et pietas actionum, that the faith of the soul and the piety of 
actions may be one.’’ The furthering of this union of spirits and 
hearts can be accomplished through common assemblies in which 
the point of contact is furnished by means of a religious worship 
which is acceptable to all, by a common participation of all in the 
same prayer and the same worship. It is without doubt this need 
which at present urges some sincere souls to seek to promote lea- 
gues of prayers and of devotions. These they believe to be the 
sole means of procuring the peace of soul so desired in the body 
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of Christ. We wish to offer them the true method for attaining 
what they are after. 

While they are taxing their ingenuity—wrongly in our opin- 
ion—to find ways of multiplying and spreading new types of de- 
votions, and are trying to impose on us the institution of new 
feasts and of new exercises for uniting the faithful, we intend to 
offer them something better than a pious but fallible recipe; 
namely, the approved and authorized program of union in prayer 
through communion in the fundamental but greatly ignored mys- 
teries of Christianity. Even if we are thereby working to restore a 
tradition, we are nevertheless not indulging in a gesture of arche- 
ology if we thus give the true value to the Christian year officially 
organized by holy Church. We are doing a profitable and salutary 
work, if we address ourselves to those who insist on seeking else- 
where the remedies for the isolation of their regrettable individua- 
lism, and call their attention to the fact that in collective prayer 
and in the liturgy distributed according to feasts and seasons, we 
possess a marvellous yearly route of spiritual renovation centered 
about the altar. Here one draws ‘‘as from the primary and indis- 
pensable source the true Christian spirit,’’ according to the words 
of Pope Pius X. For this annual cycle we claim, if not an abso- 
lute monopoly, at least the place of honor. Without denying, a 
“secondary” and “‘useful’’ status to additional devotions, that are 
also encouraged by the Church, we believe that to set off the litur- 
gical year in clear relief is truly to prepare the way of the Lord— 
“‘parare vias Ejus.”’ 

We readily understand that the self-love of promoters of new 
movements, as well as the fashion of novelty, will no longer play 
a great part here. The attraction of a novel calendar, set up at 
random, would no longer counteract the influence of the old but 
ever present calendar. No feasts, whether occasional or votive 
feasts, can conceal the fundamental aspect of the Christian scheme 
as affirmed in the traditional cycle. For this reason, most dear 
brethren, it seems opportune to us to draw your attention today 
to the importance of this liturgical year, so profitable for your 
spiritual advancement, and to outline briefly for you several advan- 
tages which you can attain from comforming your devotion to it. 
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A LENTEN PASTORAL 


The Christian lives in time in order to reach eternity. The 
order of time is established by the course of the stars whose move- 
. ment gauges the recurrence of the days, of the seasons with their 
. ; various characteristics, and of the years. The year, according to 


ws 





y its name—anneau, a ring—forms a circle, a cycle, and returns to 
) its point of departure. This point of departure is arbitrary. The 
civil year now opens on the first of January; it formerly began 
: in September, and in March. The first day of the ecclesiastical 
year is the first Sunday of Advent. 
The Church beholds other heavens, other stars, other splen- 
: dors than those of visible creation. With St. Peter she considers 
in advance new heavens and a new earth more lasting than that 
which we inhabit; she uses visible things to lead us to the invis- 


; ible, which are as real and less changeable. In this design she fol- 
lows in the footsteps of the Savior who entered time in order to 
lead us finally to eternity: Verbum caro factum est et habitavit 

in nobis—the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. For 

this reason the Incarnation, the earthly career of the Man-God, 
and the sanctifying action of the Holy Ghost in the Church, re- 
main in the foreground during the whole course of the liturgi- 
cal year. 

The feasts of the Church are therefore, above all, anniversa- 

ries. We said that Easter is the culminating point. It is “‘the day 

the Lord hath made’, the feast of feasts, the solemnity of solem- 
nities. Next, logically, comes Pentecost, the second feast of the 
year. It is the Resurrection promulgated by the newly born Church 
under the influence of the creative Spirit. But this mission of the 

Third Person of the Most Holy Trinity would not have taken 

place without the triumph of the Son on the day of His glorious 

Ascension. Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, three summits of Easter 

Time, which is itself but one long feast such as those who have 

truly appreciated the Lenten preparation can celebrate with profit. 

Chronologically the time of the Incarnation—Advent, Christmas, 

reaching its climax at Epiphany—preceded the celebration of the 

Redemption. Thus these five glorious anniversaries, these vener- 

able days beside which all the votive feasts must pale, become 

present to us every year. The votive feasts do not affect us as do 
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the others. Being of secondary rank, they merely emphasize what 
the others preach to us. The feast of the Annunciation, the day 
of the Virgin Mother, the central festivity of our Lady, which is 
preceded by that of the Immaculate Conception, and crowned by 
the Assumption, is such a venerable feastday. The sacred days of 
the Nativity of the Precursor and of the martyrdom of the holy 
Apostles and all those feasts by which the Church proudly reg- 
isters and joyously extols the courage and the example of her 
heroes, her children, are of this type. They are historical remem- 
brances and hymns of gratitude into which every Christian should 
enter, at least on Sundays. What other golden book can elicit 
like homage! 

Yet the Church does more than celebrate these anniversa- 
ries as distinct and separate days. She organizes her year by group- 
ing the feasts in logical order. In suggestive tableaux she presents 
the abridged story of salvation. Her liturgical cycle is, so to say, 
a putting into action, a dramatic acting out, of the Gospel, or 
rather of the history of the world revolving around Christ. For 
the entire Old Testament, together with ecclesiastical history, 
helps to emphasize the beauty and the meaning of the thoughts 
of the Gospel. Sometimes the Church slows her pace, as on the 
last days of Holy Week, in order to meditate the holy events more 
at length; sometimes she proceeds in a sublimely summary fashion, 
as at Lauds on the feast of Epiphany; sometimes she transposes 
the order of time, as on the Sundays of Advent, where she places 
the Precursor in reverse chronological order to prepare us for 
Christmas. When such an anniversary is especially attractive, she 
attaches special ceremonies to it and delights in it, as on Candle- 
mas day. She is lavish with the symbolism of her colors, but 
guards against excessive display, preserving in her language the 
sobriety and discretion which characterizes the Roman rite. 

In short, with a cautious psychology she realizes the intuitive 
method of educating souls; she suggests developments which she 
leaves at that, without omitting anything that can be useful to 
the salvation of her children. She teaches; she instructs the great 
and the small, the intellectual and the simple. Bossuet in his cate- 
chism could very well extol the procedure of such a method: “‘If 
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A LENTEN PASTORAL 


Christians,’” he wrote, ‘““‘would but enter earnestly into the spirit 
of the Church’s feasts, they would be ignorant of nothing that 
they ought to know.” Participation in the feasts of the Church, 
the use of the paroissien (parish manual: missal, etc.), continues 
in an inspiring manner the concentrated instructions of the cate- 
chism. For those who give themselves up to it, it is always a 
revelation. We sing the following truth on Christmas night: ‘“The 
people that walked in darkness, have seen a great light: to them 
that dwelt in the region of the shadow of death, a light is risen’’ 
(First lesson of Matins). Thus periodically this light reappears 
and proposes meritoriously the most sublime mysteries to us, 
events that are most important for us. On the part of the think- 
ing man and still more of the believing Christian, it would be 
an injustice to let these pictures pass by without giving attention 
and thought to them, and to have neither understanding nor af- 
fection for the grandeur and magnificence of this history, or for 
its importance and gravity. 


(to be continued ) 


“The liturgy must ever remain the norm of mys- 
ticism, according to which the mystical life forms and 
trains itself, from which it takes its rise and to which 
it returns as its last end. If Christ ts the center of all life 
in the Church, then the liturgy, the mystical veil of 
Christ, by means of which He speaks to us, must, like 
the column of fire in which God Himself dwelt, illu- 
mine our way into the promised land of union with 
God. If there is no salvation outside the Church, there 
is also none outside the liturgy. Objectively it ts tn the 
liturgy that the sanctification and salvation of our souls 
is effected.”,—-DOM ODO CASEL. 
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“THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"=PIUS X 


WITH OuR Several news items reached us just as we were going 
READERS to press with the last pages of copy. One of these 
was the papal letter which we are presenting to our 
readers in the present issue. We are more than certain that our 
readers rejoice with us over the good wishes and encouraging 
words of the Holy Father. In fact, we do not consider the words 
as meant for us alone, but also for all those who have so con- 
stantly encouraged us by their good will and good words during 
the past years. Foremost among these are the readers of O. F. 

We also heard at last about our new edition of the Manner 
of Serving at Low Mass (10,000 copies), which was long over- 
due at our business office. It met with a premature death in the 
best modernistic fashion. It was reduced to ashes at the freight 
bus depot of St. Cloud near here, where it wished to spend but 
one night before continuing its journey to our little haven. We 
have had some unfilled orders for the booklet standing for some 
weeks. Because of the accident, there must needs be a further delay 
before these orders can be supplied. We regret this delay exceed- 
ingly because of the disappointment it must give our customers, 
and we ask them in the spirit of the Holy Season we are in to 
take the set-back as cheerfully as ourselves. 

As the bus depot could not burn down more than once in 
a week’s time, a new edition of Liturgy the Life of the Church 
(5000) arrived in excellent condition, set up in new and better 
type, with extensive technical revision. It is ready for distribu- 
tion and propaganda work by all readers who feel inclined to 
further the cause of the apostolate. We know of no better intro- 
duction into the ideas and aims of the liturgical apostolate than 
this initial volume of our Popular Liturgical Library. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


One of the communications in the present issue undoubtedly 
voices the sentiment of many of our readers. Unfortunately it is 
only too true that the average book review today is not a reliable 
index of the value of the book that is being reviewed. Too many 
reviews are written rather with a mind to please the publishers, 
who send books to the papers or journals in order to promote the 
sales of their books rather than to get an objective critical estimate 
of the value of the book. This latter aspect cannot be otherwise 
today, since most if not all publishers print any book that has 
sales value, and print it only because it has sales value. In the 
opinion of the Editors our Catholic papers and magazines are more 
guilty than the average of their non-Catholic colleagues in the 
flagrant violation of public trust in this matter. To write up a 
book in laudatory terms that belie its intrinsic worth is nothing 
less than a betrayal of trust. We feel this keenly in regard to our 
readers, for we believe that few periodicals have as faithful a fol- 
lowing as we have or one that has as much confidence in the pages 
they subscribe to as have our readers. We shall be doubly careful 
henceforth to indicate the nature of the books we review so that 
it may be readily evident what our exact judgment on the book 
is and to what class of prospective readers it should appeal. 


The world is moving fast in our day. In the preceding issue 
we announced the beginnings of an enterprise launched by two 
very good friends of ours. We rejoice greatly over the fact that we 
can already announce its happy outcome to our readers. ‘“The 
Leaflet Missal’’ is at this early date no longer a doubtful experi- 
ment but a real success. We are truly elated over the happy issue 
of the new enterprise, and for various reasons. First of all, we see 
in it a great step ahead in the cause we are championing, which 
we so firmly believe to be the cause of God in His Church, and the 
crying need of our day. We are also happy over the success for 
the sake of His Grace Archbishop Dowling, who has ever been 
a warm friend of our cause and our endeavors and who has so 
enthusiastically encouraged the “‘Leaflet Missal.’’ Again we rejoice 
for the sake of Fathers Bussard and Jennings, two loyal friends 
of the Liturgical Press and Orate Fratres, who launched the new 
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“‘Missal.’’ Finally we rejoice because the success of it is to no small 
extent due to the general spread of the liturgical spirit to which 
our efforts have been consecrated for the past three or four years. 
We see in this success an additional sign among many others that 
the Lord is blessing the efforts put forth in the liturgical apostolate 
unto an increasing harvest in His vineyard. We cannot but avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to urge upon all our readers the 
good work of using all the means in their power to make known 
and to spread the use of the “‘Leaflet Missal.”’ 
° 


QUESTIONNAIRE: No one likes to be asked embarrassing 
THE SACRAMENTS I. questions, much less to be obliged to 
answer them. Even questionnaires some- 
times put inquiries that seem to expose one to the risk of com- 
promising oneself, and consequently many lay them aside. No 
matter; questions are usually suggestive and stimulating in them- 
selves, and ours in particular are meant also to be that. The fact 
that some of our readers have already candidly reacted to our litur- 
gical questionnaire shows that our efforts are not without fruit. 
Later on we shall present, in an uncompromising way, such re- 
plies as may be of general interest or particular benefit to our 
readers. Here we shall continue with our questions. 

Has the administration of the sacrament of Baptism a solemn 
parish significance? When is it usually administered? Are more 
than merely the necessary persons invited to attend? Apart from 
the lessons in catechism class, are any instructions given on Bap- 
tism; say, in order to foster in the minds of adult Catholics a deep 
appreciation of this vital sacrament, to arouse a baptismal con- 
sciousness—that is, the constant realization that in Baptism we 
are become new creatures in Christ through His Holy Spirit, and 
that we must walk in the newness of life? To impart this under- 
standing of the sacrament, is its administration ever public in such 
a way that the people can become better acquainted with the mean- 
ing of the prayers and rite (e. g., in connection with the Blessing 
of the Font, or by explaining the ceremonies and reading the 
prayers in the vernacular)? Are parents instructed not to defer 
the baptism of the new-born child? Are the sponsors made aware 
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of their duties and obligations, or do they look upon their func- 


. tion as merely complimentary? 
Is the public reception of Confirmation a real parish affair, 
or does dutiful reverence to the presence of the bishop receive most 


concern on such an occasion? How does the solemnity react on 
| those present who have already been confirmed? Do they realize 
that this spiritual recruiting of new soldiers into the army of 
) Christ is another call to battle? Does it confirm in them the sense 
of organized parochial unity under the headship of Christ, and 
under the leadership of the bishop and the pastor? Is Confirmation 
received at an age when the spiritual warfare of life begins? Do 
: the sponsors know their duties as veteran comrades to the inex- 
perienced recruits? Are the parishioners occasionally reminded of 

' the spiritual significance of this great sacrament? 

Is the sacrament of Penance explained as the divine fountain 
of mercy, wherein not only the sick are healed and the dead re- 
stored to life, but where the paralyzed member of Christ’s mysti- 
cal body is reinstated into active membership in the truly parochial 
life, the life in Christ? Is opportunity for confession freely given? 
Are the people considerate in coming conveniently at the appointed 
hours? Is there a rush before the early Mass on Sundays? Are 
confessions heard during Mass? Is there a special time during the 
week for the children and for those who go more frequently? 

Again we ask our readers to send us their answers to any or 
all of these questions, or to suggest others. 

Oo 





LITURGICAL We have recently received (from L. Schwann, Diis- 
BREFS seldorf) the latest edition of Dr. R. Guardini’s lit- 
tle booklet, Gemeinschaftliche Andacht zur Feiter 

der heiligen Messe. It is the Mass text in German simplified for 
popular participation. The present edition brings the printed copies 
to 375,000! Father Guardini is the author of the compact volume 
that initiated the Ecclesia Orans series edited by the monks of 
Maria-Laach. This introductory volume, Vom Geist der Liturgie, 
is a mine of thoughtful inspiration, and has been read many times 
by not a few students of the liturgical movement.—The author 
has also published other more popular pamphlets and books fur- 
thering the liturgical apostolate. A recent one (also L. Schwann) 
is Nachmittagsandachten, which contains twelve short devotions 
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“as sequels to the liturgical Vespers.’’ They are distributed over 
the different months of the year, and consist each of three psalms, 
a chapter reading, hymn, versicles and collect prayer—all in the 
best liturgical spirit. Dr. Guardini is, according to verbal reports, 
Professor of the Philosophy of Religion at Berlin. 


The liturgical apostolate is now also conquering the air. In 
the months of January and February the Paulist station WLWL 
of New York will broadcast conferences on the liturgy every Tues- 
day evening from 7:20 to 7:45. The eight conferences will be 
given by Dom Benedict Bradley, O. S. B., of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Newark, N. J., on the following topics: 1. The Soul of the Lit- 
urgy. 2. The Vine and the Branches. 3. Active Participation in 
the Mass. 4. The Use of the Missal. 5. Mass of the Catechumens. 
6. The Sacrifice-Oblation. 7. The Sacrifice-Banquet. 8. Some Prac- 
tical Suggestions.—In December Father Vincent Donovan, O. P., 
gave four talks over the same station on the liturgy. In his answers 
to questions after each talk, Father Donovan, who is an authority 
on his subject, was very frank in saying what has not been done 
so far in furthering the wishes of the Popes. 

Under the title ‘Eucharistic Education”’ the E. M. Lohmann 
Company has issued the seventh chapter of Father Kramp’s Eucha- 
ristia in pamphlet form. The contents deal very lucidly with the 
proper attitudes to be kept in mind in the eucharistic formation 
of children. It is a practical application of the excellent ideas de- 
veloped in the preceding chapters of the book. 


Efforts to improve the music at church services in the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco, where the Reverend Edgar Boyle is Direc- 
tor of Music, have already had good success in the past; but they 
bid fair to redouble in the future. An official announcement of 
appointments mentioned ten priests as members of ““The Music 
Commission” of the Archdiocese. On December 11 the Commis- 
sion drew up rules for the Archdiocese, and at its next meeting, 
January 8, took steps to have the regulations published in pamph- 
let form. The appearance of this pamphlet will undoubtedly be 
welcomed by all apostles of liturgical worship. Vivat foreat! 





St. Gregory Church, Chicago, has issued a “‘Liturgical Ves- 
pers Service’ in pamphlet form to promote popular participation 
among its parishioners. It contains the Latin and English text of 
the Vespers of the Blessed Sacrament, some hymns for Benedic- 
tion, the “Consecration Prayer’’ prescribed by Pius XI, and a 
brief ‘Explanation of the Vesper Service.’’ 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Individual items of the spread of the liturgical life among 
our Catholics are becoming too numerous to mention singly. 
From a number of newspaper clippings of the last two months, 
we shall quote but a few indications of the ever growing spirit 
of liturgical participation: 

“At a special service of St. Mary’s Cathedral Monday, school 
children of Peoria (Illinois) paid a last tribute to Bishop Edmund 


” 


M. Dunne, . . . Children provided music for the Mass . . .”°— 

‘“‘A course in sacred music has been inaugurated at the Cath- 
olic Girls’ High School here (Los Angeles) and will continue 
every Saturday throughout the academic year. All phases of litur- 
gical music will be studied by those attending the classes.’"— 

‘Plans for the furtherance of the liturgical movement among 
the students of Notre Dame college (Cleveland) were projected at 
a general assembly of the Students’ Spiritual Association held last 
week in the auditorium of the college. Speakers at the assembly 
gave an historical account of the movement and explained the text 
of the liturgical music which the student choir sang at last Sun- 
day’s high Mass.’’— 

“Here (Dublin) on last First Friday, fifty boys from the 
National School sang the Church’s prayer of plainsong exquisitely. 
It was reverent; it was fitted for the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The west gallery was empty. (L. D. S.) The boys 
sang from their places in the nave, their teacher playing a small 
organ there to accompany them.’’— 

“In conformity with the desire of the Holy Father that all 
who attend Mass should take an active part in it—should literally 
‘pray the Mass’—the Society of Mission Catechists at Victory 
Noll here (Huntington, Ind.) have begun the recitation of the 
Dialogue Mass. In this Dialogue Mass all who are present recite 
in common all the prayers usually said by the Mass server, as well 
as those parts usually sung by the choir at high Mass. To facili- 
tate this recitation, the Catechists use the Latin-English missal. 

“By taking part in this great liturgical revival, the Catechists 
hope to instill in the hearts of their members a greater knowledge 
and love of ritual prayer and the liturgical services of the Church, 
and through them to spread this knowledge and love among the 
children under their care. 

“In their large mission at Dos Palos, California, the Cate- 
chists have begun the use of this Dialogue Mass with the Spanish, 
Italian and Portugese children under their care. They report that 
it is surprising how quickly the children have responded and how 
attentively they follow every part of the Mass.’’— 
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From a news item on the publication of the Acts of the 
Diocesan Synod of St. Louis, held last June: ““The promotion of 
church music is encouraged, and a paragraph is given to the de- 
sirability of congregational singing.’’— 

From distant Japan the following was reported: “‘At Sap- 
poro, a city of northern Japan containing about 100,000 inhab- 
itants, the Franciscan missioner Father Hugolin Noll recently de- 
livered a series of lectures on the Mass to an enthusiastic audience, 
consisting mostly of pagans . . . Father Hugolin explained the 
Mass from the religious, the historical, and the liturgical point of 
view. His lectures were so favorably spoken of in high quarters 
that the emperor of Japan requested him to give a repetition of 
them in his presence.’’— 


The Bolletino liturgico, edited by the Rt. Rev. Abbot Ca- 
ronti, frankly despairs of giving all the details of liturgical activity 
that have taken place in Italy in the past year. ‘‘It is not possible 
to follow and to indicate all the manifestations of liturgical life 
that are, thanks to God, flourishing everywhere in Italy in an in- 
creasing degree. Many congresses, many study weeks, give an im- 
portant place to the liturgy and make it a topic of particular treat- 
ment. This is a clear sign of the progress the liturgical idea is 
making and a telling proof of the good results so far obtained and 
of the greater ones we can hope for in the future.”’ In Italy, as 
we have pointed out before, the liturgical movement is character- 
ized especially by the fact that its most active promoters are the 
bishops in their pastoral letters to the people. 


Recent reports (from B. Herder and Company, St. Louis) 
state that the “‘new altar missal,’’ rumors of which have been 
spreading for some time, is now in print and will be published 
in Germany in the course of the winter. Every feature of the mis- 
sal was designed anew, even the type was cut specially for it; and 
in every feature the purpose has been to give the fullest possible 
expression to the sublime Action, in whose service the missal is 
used. The very arrangement of material on a page is to help con- 
centration and devotion in the offering of the august Sacrifice. 
Thus, e. g., there is to be no need of turning the page for a prayer 
that is to be said with outstretched hands; and there are no lines 
in the Preface chant that end where the voice is to go on with- 
out pause. Special attention has been given to the Canon from 
the standpoint of illustration, type, emphasis of progressive action, 
and the like, in accordance with the pre-eminent position this 
prayer holds in the Mass. Since the entire arrangement and editor- 
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ship is in the hands of the monks of Maria-Laach, the high artistic 
and liturgical quality of the work done on the missal is be- 


yond dispute. 





oO 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SITTING DOWN OF CELEBRANT AT GRADUAL 


“Can you give me the authority on what the celebrant is to do 
while the chanters are singing the long Gradual, Alleluia, and Sequence, 
for example on Easter Sunday? May the celebrant sit down?”—J. R. 


The celebrant may sit down during the chanting of the parts men- 
tioned as also during the singing of the Kyrie, Gloria, and Credo. The 
rubrics of the Missal (General Rubrics, xvii, 6) speak of sitting down 
during the singing of the Kyrie, Gloria, and Credo of a solemn High Mass. 
As to the Gradual, Tract, and Sequence, authors agree that the celebrant 
may also sit during the singing of these as well. Their opinion has as 
its basis one of the first decrees issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, a decree of March 16, 1591, which permits the celebrant to sit 
down not only during the Kyrie, Gloria, and Credo, but also during 
the Gradual—which implicitly includes the Tract and Sequence. A 
decree of January 15, 1611, repeats what was said in the previous one. 
On August 12, 1854, it was decreed that even in an ordinary High 
Mass without deacon and subdeacon the celebrant may sit down during 
the singing of the parts mentioned. 


LITURGICAL SEASONS AND NATURE 


“Should we consider it proper to associate the liturgical year with 
the seasons of the year in the manner done on page 3 of the first issud 
of volume four?—Is it not rather sentimental? In the Southern Hemi- 
sphere the depth of winter is in July, and Advent comes in spring when 
the days are lengthening, etc.”—E. R. 

It is true enough that the detailed application of the analogy be- 
tween the natural and the ecclesiastical seasons can not be made as fully 
in the Southern Hemisphere as in our Northern. But the close analogy 
between nature and supernature as displayed everywhere in the liturgy 
is something much more than mere sentiment; it is a constant tradition 
in the Church. See, for instance, the use of the analogy as it occurs so 
strikingly in the martyrology announcement of the feast of Christmas. 

There are various liturgical practices whose wealth of meaning is 
understood only in the light of customs that centered around the Medi- 
terranean, even while the supernatural reality contained in them is of 
course the same for all times and places. In regard to the liturgical 
year, there is even much meaning to be gained out of the analogy for 
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regions where the analogy has no literal application. The center of all 
Catholic life is Rome. How well is this not expressed in the fact that 
the liturgical year for the whole world follows the analogy of the natural 
seasons as these exist in fact at the central hearth of Christianity? The 
disadvantages of great distance from Rome are in part made up for 
by the lesson thus taught to all Catholics wherever they may be on this 
earth. The pulse-beat of their spiritual life is thereby more consciously 
knit up with the visible center of the organic life of the Mystic Body. 


VARIA 


“Would it be advisable to expand your magazine still more to find 
room for explanations of liturgical functions beside the Mass? 
Are there any publications in German like that of Lophem?—F. A. M. 


Our present expansion of O. F. is for the purpose of treating a 
wider range of topics concerning the liturgy. But we shall probably 
continue to emphasize the Mass a long time to come.* A series of articles 
explanatory of other liturgical functions might be arranged for the next 
volume. In the meantime we shall be glad to have specific topics men- 
tioned on which articles are desired. Thus we may be able to furnish 
occasional articles that would otherwise be deferred to a later date by 
reason of the wealth of materials that press for treatment. One con- 
stant editorial difficulty so far has been to select judiciously from among 
many possibilities, and yet to emphasize and re-emphasize essentials. 

The Abbey of St. André at Lophem now publishes two liturgical 
periodicals. Its Bulletin paroissial liturgique, appearing every two weeks, 
is a popular liturgical review with all-inclusive interests. There is an 
excellent German review of this kind, Bibel und Liturgie, published 
Klosterneuburg, near Vienna, Austria. The Artisan liturgique appears 
every three months and is a practical review of the liturgical arts con- 
taining a wealth of illustrations of contemporary liturgical art work 
painting, sculpture, — architecture, and the like. There is no 
exact counterpart in German. The Christliche Kunst (Munich, 2, NOS, 
Prinzregentenstr. 3) published by the “Gesellschaft fuer Christliche 
Kunst” does not confine itself to work of liturgical inspiration or appli- 
cation; it is much broader in scope than the Lophem review and quite 
sympathetic also to every “modern” example of Christian art. 

fe) 


COMMUNICATIONS 
ON BOOK REVIEWS 


Dear O. F.:—I thank you for your letter giving me the information I 
sought. Away from the heart of the Liturgical Movement, I can only 
keep in touch with it through Orate Fratres. It is the most valuable 
paper that I get. 
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I count on Orate Fratres to give me the information I need. Book 
publishers are crowding the market with books about the liturgy and 
the Mass in particular. Among that number there must be good books 
and there must be no-good books. It is too expensive for a $33.00-a- 
month curate to examine these books to find the good and the no-good; 
consequently I rely on book reviews to give me a correct steer in buy- 
ing. So many reviews, however, aim at selling the book and not at 
giving its true valuation. That is why I am inclined to be skeptical 
about book reviews. I hope the books reviewed by Orate Fratres can 
be relied on. I mean by that, that I hope your reviewers are judicious, 
experienced men and not “clever young students.” For I have passed 
the word along that all books reviewed by Orate Fratres will be re- 
viewed carefully and sagely. I have told others that, because I believe 
it myself. Your paper is devoted to the Liturgical Apostolate, and I 
know from contact with its backers that it is not on the market to 
make money quickly and profusely. That is seen from the fact that 
you increased the size of the paper without increasing its price. There- 
fore I know your reviews are not intended to sell the books, but are 
intended to guide one in his search for worth-while books. My faith 
in your reviews has become explicit and I hope I shall never be dis- 
appointed. Orate Fratres is taken seriously; it cannot afford to hazard 
its prestige by printing hasty, rapid-glance book reviews. Father Scott’s 
(S. J.) book on the Mass has been reviewed as a gold mine of infor- 
mation by some, and branded as full of discrepancies by others. Whom 
te believe! Am I expecting too much when I say that I hope your 
reviews will be authoritative statements of the real value of the book? 
Other prominent writers have written books about the Mass. They have 
written books about nearly everything else under the sun too. Are these 
books reliable or do they expect them to sell because their reputation 
as writers will lend value to a mediocre book? All these things I expect 
tc learn from Orate Fratres. I have not the time to read fair books, 
nor have I the money to buy them. My time and my money can be 
devoted only to really worth-while literature and I will not procure 
any new liturgical books on the market without the endorsement of the 
Orate Fratres. 


. ar y Rev.) FRANK FRANCART. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. ( ) 


OUR PRESENT SITUATION? 


Dear O. F.:—Well, well, so you have sufficient courage to print the fol- 
lowing: “The writer recalls the monotonous drawling of the rosary dur- 
ing Mass in many localities,” and “the writer confesses frankly that 
much opposition to the introduction of liturgical Mass prayers is raised 
by narrow educators, who, because of hide-bound custom, would rather 
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drone the rosary or sing some popular hymn than pray the Mass.” Con- 
gratulations! The above expresses the vortex of the whole liturgical 
problem. It is my conviction that nothing has done and is doing more 
harm to and causes greater disintegration of the liturgy than the en- 
forced recitations of the rosary at Mass. It has come to be and is still 
almost universally advocated by “narrow educators.” Until this situation 
can be rectified, there is little progress in store for the liturgy. Your 
correspondent, who had to listen to the advocacy of the rosary for the 
Mass, is just one in millions; just a sample of the state into which things 
can come in the kingdom of God. 

As to attendance at Sunday afternoon services, the best that can 
be said is that they are universally a total failure. The reasons are, dis- 
tance from church in the country, and the movies and pleasure in the 
cities. But besides that is the fact that the Vesper service is for the 
average layman the deadest and most unattractive thing he comes across 
in a dreary world. The singing of psalms in Latin, which the learned 
scarcely understand, und which are full of expressions (even if they read 
them in English) that are utterly foreign to their mentality, is simply 
hopeless. And the usual custom of other services, which are nearly 
altogether devotions to the Blessed Virgin, or now to the Little Flower, 
have so little connection with the Eucharist that one wonders why the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed at all. Anyhow there is not enough devo- 
tional spirit in the people to want to go to the Sunday afternoon devo- 
tion, and not enough inspiration in the devotions to make them want 
to go, so that the whole thing constitutes a vicious circle out of which 
we are curiously waiting for some one to lead us. 


Des Moines, Iowa. (Rev.) Vitus STOLL. 


THE PRIMARY AND INDISPENSABLE SOURCE 


Dear O. F.:—As a subscriber to “Orate Fratres” permit me to con- 
gratulate you and your associates on your new size and content such as 
you are now giving us. Surely your success is ample proof that your 
efforts are being blessed. 

Give us all that you can to intimately acquaint us with these mat- 
ters of Liturgy, their meanings, their interpretation and where the laity 
can “fit” into the subject. 

Two years ago I was like millions of other Catholics either in that 
the liturgy had not entered my life as such, that it was taken for 
granted, or I thought it some strange mysterious “thing” and the busi- 
ness of priests.—Since that time, two years ago, I have used nothing 
but the Missal and Breviary (adapted to my needs), found out all about 
this “mysteriousness,” collected a very profitable library of some ten 
volumes on the general subject from Collegeville to London. 
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The sum of it all is that untold appreciation has dawned on me— 




































on- 

ical that enlightened appreciation of the ceremonies is now mine and I really 
ore know much more of my religion than I would have before, and I 
en- realize just how “dumb” (again allow me my slang) others are who 


still do not understand all these things—not dumb in the matter of their 
practice and belief but comparatively dumb when there is so much they 











i 
~ could know, appreciate and have as their own, if they but took the time 
the or if the leaders (priests, etc.) would “wake up too.” 
ngs As to “Orate Fratres”—would it be a good idea or not to devote 
a page to the calendar for the coming month—not just a “Saint’s name 
can day” but a liturgical enumeration of some sort—such as the feast, its 
lis- church rank—special prayers, etc. Also, how about a section a month 
the giving the new official changes affecting the Missal and Breviary as 
the announced from Rome? The writer has taken the American Ecclesiasti- 
Oss cal Review for just this reason as they have such a department in Latin. 
1ed 7 :ON 
“ad Portland, Oregon. Ws ie SN 
oly oO 
m4 BOOK REVIEWS 
he THE CHURCH YEAR. Its Seasons, Feasts, Devotions and Other 
> Observances. By the Most Rev. Archbishop Regis Canevin, former 
O- Bishop of Pittsburgh. Union City, N. J.: The Sign Press. 1928. 220 pp. 
int $1.50. 
ch This posthumous work is a collection of articles written weekly 
by Archbishop Canevin in his reclining years for the Catholic papers of 
Pittsburgh. The-title of the book is possibly misleading, since the essen- 
tial nature of the liturgy of the Church year has been left out of con- 
sideration. The emphasis is on externals surrounding the various prin- 
cipal feasts of the year. Thus the liturgy of the season and, in general, 
- the liturgical content of the Sunday Masses is lost sight of almost en- 
- tirely. The whole time after Pentecost, a span of some six months, has 
” been divided according to the months of the civil calendar. In this 
way, the long season after Pentecost loses its deeper liturgical significance 
al completely. 
ty es 
AVE MARIA HYMNAL. A collection of Catholic hymns and 
- tunes for Church use. Compiled, arranged, and edited by the Rev. 
= Jos. J. Pierron. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 1929. 130 pp. 
7 The name of Father Pierron is already an advance guarantee that 
* this hymnal will not be a disappointment. In his preface he tells us 


that he has “culled from many sources and solely on the ground of 
liturgical fitness” and that, with the exception of a few Christmas songs, 
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“all will pass strict muster.” The author was not unaware of the dif- 
ficulties attending a publication of this kind. Literary and musical, as 
well as selective, ability are required. He has, however, acquitted himself 
quite favorably and only the sterner critic will notice what Father Pier- 
ron himself will be the first to change in future editions. The pleasing 
text, musical notation, and page arrangement are special features. Many 
Latin hymns have been included, which will do much toward acquaint- 
ing the faithful with the official language of the Church. For obvious 
reasons the author has not added the Kyriale. His chief object for the 
present has been to publish a manual of hymns “to serve as inserts at 
High Mass on week days” and other times when choirs are greatly 
limited, as also for mixed liturgical functions and popular devotions. 


DER EINFLUSS DER LITURGIE AUF DIE FRUEH- 
CHRISTLICHE BASILIKA. By Dr. Kurt Liesenberg. Neustadt an 
der Haardt: Druck und Verlag der Pfaelzischen Verlagsanstalt. 1928. 


213 pp. 

This is a doctoral dissertation presented at the Albert Ludwigs- 
Universitaet, Freiburg i. Br., Germany. It traces the influence of the 
liturgy in the development of the early Christian basilica. After an 
exposition of the general characteristics of the early liturgies, the author 
examines the development of the earliest Church architecture in Syria, 
Palestine, the Sinai Peninsula, Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece and the eastern 
Balkan regions. A final section is devoted to the developmental forms 
of the Western basilica in relation to the Eastern forms. The entire 
work is based on minute, comparative study of available sources, and 
shows all the acumen and patient endeavor that should mark the truly 
scholarly dissertation. The work closes with five pages of bibliographical 
source materials. 


THE POCKET MISSAL. Compiled by Father Aloysius, O. S. F. C. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. 1929. xvi, 528 pp. 1/6 net. 


There seems to be no end to the publication of Missals in the English 
language. We here have a handy little edition of the Missal, all in Eng- 
lish, and produced entirely in Ireland. It contains all the Masses for 
Sundays and holydays of obligation, Masses for principal feast-days, bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament, and private devotions. As the author 
states in the preface, he has abridged this little manual chiefly from his 
larger work The Voice of the Church, and has intended it principally 
for the busy professional or working man as also for students of second- 
ary schools. The list of Irish Saints and principal patrons of dioceses 
in Ireland, with the respective Masses indicated, makes this Missal par- 
ticularly practical for the Catholics of Ireland. 
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